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[his book is intended for the use of students in 
No. 2 Canadian Army Course and for students 
of the second year in Mechanical Engineering. 
The chapter headings are: Heat and Work; 
Working Fluids; Historical; Fuels and Heat 
Generation; Heat Transmission; Piping and 
Ducts; Production of work in Cylinders and 
Nozzles; Valves and Valve Gears; Testing and 
Economy. Special attention is paid to internal 
combustion engines. Numerous _ illustrations 
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described as a series of precis. $1.00 postpaid. 
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Editorials 


Adult Education Adult education is a power- 
and the ful influence within the farm 
Farm Movement movement of Canada. The 

principle of informed group 
participation, which permeates our adult edu- 
ition movement, carries over into our farm 
character 
there. On the other hand, the farm movement 
is important in advancing the cause of adult 
education. Many a Farm Radio Forum has 
hecome active with the motive of achieving bet- 


movement and assumes democratic 


conditions for agriculture, and then has 
ntered unconsciously upon a programme of 
mmunity education which it would have re- 
jected had the stated purpose of the early meet- 
rs been the improving of the farm mind. 

It was almost inevitable that out of the de- 
ession and the War there should come an- 
her upsurge of organized farmer action. It 
that 
tld be democratic in its methods, enlighten- 


is not inevitable farm organization 
¢ and unifying in its influence. These charac- 
istics did not develop so much out of pro- 
“adult 


m a farm leadership which trusted the 


ms officially called education” but 
ple, and from a membership experienced in 
ranized activity. 

Professional educators have gone out to 
ere the farm people were, with benefit to 
th. The educators have discovered talent 


| culture native to the hills and plains. They 


have found the realities of life and work on the 
land and in the farm communities. The farm 
people in turn have learned that while the 
price of hogs is important it is not the only 
matter of consequence. The educator has 
helped the farm family to see a world beyond 
the limits not only of the farm, but of the 
locality. The desire for action has been en- 
couraged rather than curbed. The farm people 
have shared the inspiration of stirring ideas 
and powerful personalities ; but it is inspiration 
made rational by a balance of factual informa- 
tion. 

The adult education movement and the farm 
movement (at some points blended indis- 
tinguishably) have pioneered new methods in 
Canada to the point of proving their merit. It 
is now our opportunity to apply these methods 
on a large scale as an educational basis for 
reconstruction. 


L. H. 


We Leap Readers may be somewhat startled 
a Month to note on the front page that this 
issue is dated March, although they 
have received no February number. This is 
not an error in proof-reading, nor has it any 
connection with leap-year! 
The explanation is simple. Food for 
Thought has been reaching you at the end of 


the month on the date-line. To bring ourselves 


into line with accepted journalistic/practice 
we have dated this particular issue one month 


You receive it one month after the 
January number, but we are calling it the 


March number. 


ahead. 


From now on each monthly 
copy of the magazine will reach you by the 
beginning of that month. 

We hasten to assure you that you will still 
receive 10 issues this year, since we will pub- 
lish a July number to make up for the missing 
February one. Next vear, however, Food for 
Thought will come to you on or before the first 
of each month from September to June. 

We recognize with some regret and just a 
shade of amusement that this move will un- 
doubtedly cause confusion a hundred years 
from now. Some future archivist will probably 
devote a life-time to the pursuit of the non- 
existent February 1944 number of this journal. 


J.H.M. 
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Future For W estern Farmers 
By DONALD CAMERON 


HITHER 
go from here 
That 


thoughtful 


Agriculture! Where do we 


and what is to be our 


future ? is the question exercising the 
farm and 


Wherever 


together today they are asking that question. 


minds of men women 


everywhere. western farmers get 


Chey are asking it because they realize as never 


before that the future welfare of the industry 


depends on a new conception of international 
trade and a new morality in international deal- 
ing. The farmer on the western plains, depen- 
dent on export markets to an unusual degree, 
The 


standards of life for himself and his family for 


has a great personal stake in the peace. 


a long time to come will be determined by the 
The 


farmer on the western plains has earned the 


kind of agreements that are written there. 


right to make his voice heard in the councils of 
the nations. 

In four years of war, Canadian farmers have 
made a contribution to the national effort, and 
to the cause of the United Nations, that no less 
an authority than Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
Britain’s High Commissioner to Canada, said 
was truly magnificent. 

Certain it is that the farm men and women, 
and children too, because they have all worked, 
have reason to be proud of their achievement. 
They have produced such staggering quantities 
of food in the last four years that the name of 
Canada has become synonymous with plenty in 
the minds of millions of people in other lands. 

Ordinarily the production of such bountiful 
harvests as we have seen in the last four years 
should have resulted in agriculture getting 
firmly on its feet, and in a measure of pros- 
perity on the farms. It would be futile to deny 
Some debts 


have 


that some progress has been made. 


have been paid; some farms been 


improved. 

Yet, today, from the flat fields of Manitoba, 
across the rolling plains of Saskatchewan, and 
reaches of the Peace 


up into the far River 


country, there is uneasiness and uncertainty 


among the farmers. What of the future? A: 
we going to drop hog production and gro 
wheat? Are we going to curtail our producti 
of milk, butter and cheese? 
Will there be a market for ow 
wheat and other grains, and will there be 


And if we d 
what then? 


price for whatever we grow that will enable us 
to have a decent living and provide an educatio: 
for our children? 


Food for the World 


The world needs food and will need it as 
never before. Mr. L. B. Pearson, the bright 
young Canadian who is chairman of the Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture of the 
United Nations, said recently that “nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s population do not get 
enough of the right food for decent living and 
health and nearly half that number are on the 
verge of starvation”. This is true in spite of 
the fact that in normal times two-thirds of the 
world’s 2,100,000,000 people spend their whole 
lives producing food. He said that adequate 
amounts of food for everyone might do mort 
to ensure permanent peace than all the declara- 
tions about liberties and rights. 

Our farm people will agree with Pearson, 
but they are still wondering what will happen 
when our boys and girls come back from the 
Will there be 
jobs for them in productive work or will we 
repeat the mistakes of the 1920’s and 1930's? 
These are the questions that are being asked 


battlefronts and the factories. 


by people, as with anxious eyes they go about 
their daily tasks, and as they meet in town on 
market day, and in the country schools and 
halls on Friday evenings. 


The Present Position of Agriculture 

Whither agriculture! is the question that 
farmers are asking their governments wit! 
more insistence than ever before. 
that the because of it 
membership in the United Nations Food Com 


They realiz 


federal government, 
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sion, must have a lot to do with the answer. 
new bacon agreement with Britain dropped 
i bombshell among the farmers just at a 
when they were beginning to feel secure in 
production programme. ‘The raising of 
prices of wheat and coarse grains, justified 


very standard, has at the same time made 


are going. 


le wonder where we Higher 


d feeds cannot profitably be fed to live- 
without a rise in the price of the stock 
vell. The 


ly reassurance 


belated bacon bonus comes as a 


and underlines the urgent 
| of agriculture’s voice being adequately 
rd in national planning. 
\Vhat steps are being, or will be, taken to 
ure stability of markets and prices, and 
about man-power?’ These and countless 
er questions are stirring the minds of farm 
yple, and the answers so far, have not been 
mpletely reassuring. 
While farmers are looking to their govern- 
ment for the answers as to what national policy 
s to be, they are also looking to themselves 
nd to their own organizations with a question- 
ng that seeks to find the answer to many basic 
problems. 

The farmers know that according to the 1941 
figures the cash income of 
741,000 that 


$281.00, when the cash value of crops consumed 


+ 


census average 


Canada’s farmers in year was 
The farmers also 
ow that $281.00 per person, or $1,405.00 for 


e average family of five, does not spell undue 


he farm were included. 


prosperity for agriculture in Western Canada. 
That income will not go far in supplying bath- 
ibs and electric lights, and running water in 
e 200,000 prairie homes that have not these 
the 


It will not go far in replacing worn- 


ery-day essentials of average urban 


eller. 
machinery, buildings, and other equipment 
it have been hay-wired together during these 
years of scarce materials. 
Che farmers know that in 1921, 85.7% of 
In 1941, 
venty years later, this percentage had dropped 
66% in Manitoba, 53% 
| 63% in Alberta. 


farms were occupied by owners. 


in Saskatchewan, 
The countless sale bills 
it decorate every country town and village 
lay would indicate that the percentage of 


ner-occupied farms is still decreasing, and 


also that some of our best farmers are leaving 
the land. 

Farmers know that they constitute from one 
fourth to one-third of Canada’s population, and 
that they only receive between one-sixth and 


one-fifth of the national income. Does this 
give the answer to why so many are leaving the 
land? 

And what about the returning soldier? After 
the last war, four service-men out of every five 
indicated that they wanted to go on the land 
when demobilization came. So far in this war, 
even with the assurance of much more generous 
treatment, only one soldier in five has indicated 
Why? Can the 


fact that many of today’s soldiers and sailors 


any desire to go on the land. 


and airmen are sons and daughters of soldier 
settlers of the last war, have anything to do with 
it? Perhaps they remember too well the 
struggles of their mothers and fathers and have 
no wish to repeat the experience for themselves 


and their children. 


Changes are Coming for Agriculture 

While it is desirable at all times to face the 
realities of the situation, and to see farm life 
as it has been, and not as romanticized by 
writers who have never lived there, the picture 
is not all black by any means, and there are 
many factors that are encouraging. 

Obviously as the country grows older and 
conditions become less pioneer, the oppor- 
tunities for a good life on the farm increase. 
As we get further away from the grim physical 
tasks presented by the challenges of a frontier 
community, we gradually get into a position 
to devote more of our time and energies to tasks 
of the social and economic frontiers. These are 
the tasks that are calling for the main share 
of attention now and undoubtedly progress is 
being made. 

There are many straws in the wind today 
that may indicate coming changes for the better 
in agriculture. 

These indications of change are not confined 
to the actual practises on the farms themselves, 
although here too, significant developments may 
be looked for in the more effective utilization of 
more economical and efficient farm equipment, 
but they extend to include the whole pattern 
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of social and economic organization of life in 
rural areas. 


The introduction of the larger unit of admin- 
istration for rural schools is a significant step 


in the direction of greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for rural youth. 

The extension of the idea of the larger 
administrative unit to rural municipal govern- 
ment is a step in the direction of more efficient 
laying out and planning of roads and other 
services. 

The establishment of health units, municipal 
hospitals and doctors, and the gradual extension 
of state medical care for specific illnesses are 
other steps in the direction of more universal 
and complete social services in rural areas. 

The questions of farm debt and land tenure 
are receiving increasing attention from farmers, 
It is not 
without significance that the annual convention 
of the of the United 
Farmers of Canada, held in Saskatoon some 


politicians and business men alike. 


Saskatchewan section 
weeks ago, went on record as favoring the 
development of some form of group or collective 
farming. 

A similar resolution occupied a good deal 
of attention of 300 farmers at a recent C.C.F. 
Convention in Edmonton. The fact that pro- 
erammes of this kind are being discussed in 
indication that 


all seriousness is at once an 


the farm people are not content with con- 
ditions as they are, and at the same time a 
gauge of the willingness of the people to explore 
and examine new ideas. 

\nd it is not only in the west that farmers 
Listen to this 


Statesman, 


are showing signs of unrest. 


from the Bowmanville (Ontario) 
as the editor complains of the present burden 


m agriculture. “Is it any wonder”, he says, 
that farmers, growing old and enfeebled and 
howed under by insufferable burdens, simply 
Not one has complained 


fight ? 


They feel miserable and defeated 


vive up the 
of the prices. 
it leaving the land. The time for a change of 


policy 


is almost past.” 
That wail from Old Ontario apropos of long 
hours and hard work, reminds one of the story 


is told of a High River farmer who had 


| 
that 


a reputation for working his hired help to 
death. 


The story goes that during the days when 
harvesters used to come in droves to the foot- 
hill country in the fall, a husky lad from Mon- 
tana got off the train one day at the High 
River Station. Our hard-driving farmer friend 
was at the station looking for new talent for 
his bundle racks, and went up and asked the 
lad if he wanted a job. “Sure do”, said the 
Yank. “Can you stand hard work?” said the 
farmer. The Montana boy threw out his chest 
and flexed his biceps and said, “Lead me to 
it.” He was out at the farm for ten days or 
so, and one day returned to town, worn out 
and bedraggled. He took a room at the St. 
George Hotel. He slept for three days, and 
when he came to and got cleaned up a bit, some 
of the neighbours were curious to know how 
he got along at Mr. So and So’s farm. The 
Montana lad yawned and stretched himself, and 
finally said “O.K., it was just like it says in 
the Good Book.” “What do you mean, just 
like it says in the Good Book, didn’t he work 
you hard?” “Sure”, he said, “just like it says 
in the Bible, there shall be no night”. 

Too many farmers in the last couple of years 
particularly have felt the same way, but it has 
been true to some extent over the years—cer- 
tainly on the mixed farms. There has been too 
little night on the farm—too little night for rest 
and visiting and recreation. That is why so 
many are having sales and going to town to 
live. That is why so many young lads and girls 
have gone to the factories where eight hours a 
day and a weekly pay cheque, and the chance 
to have a shower every day if they wish, looks 
like a better life to them. 

That is why thousands of farmers today are 
interested in voluntary co-operative or group 
farming. That is why so many are inquiring of 
our Extension Departments about the co 
operative farms sponsored by the Farm Secur 
ity Administration in the U.S.; why so many 
are asking for information on the collective 
farms of Russia. It’s not because they hav 
all turned Communist that they are interested 
in Russia, but simply because, after 30 vear: 
on the prairies, many of them feel that there 
has been too much night on the farms and not 
enough light; not enough comfortable homes: 
not enough bathtubs; too much carrying wate: 
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m the well in the old tin bucket ; not enough 
ne to read and think; not enough time to 
joy their neighbors; not enough money to 
vide good educational and health facilities 
r their children. So farmers everywhere are 
king “Whither Agriculture?”—and it’s a 


od sign. 


No one answer would ever completely satisfy 
e question at any one time because the agri- 


iltural industry as a living social organism 


always changing. As the solution to one 


set of problems is worked out another set will’ 


present themselves, and this is as it should be 
a living democratic society. 
\hile it may not be possible to give specific 
nswers to the question “Whither Agriculture”, 
think we can indicate the fields of interest 
yvithin which the answers will be found, and 
that extent we are providing a partial answer. 
My suggestion is that the answers to the 
farmers’ questions will be found in the follow- 
ng spheres of interest: 
Education, Organization, Co-operation, 
Legislation, International Agreements. 


Education 
Education, more and better education, at 
verv level of life, is obviously the first essen- 
ial in determining the kind of life we are going 
have in our rural areas. I said earlier that 
introduction of the large administrative unit 
is a step in the direction of greater equality 
educational opportunity for rural youth, but 
is only one step. Just for a moment, picture 
disparity of educational opportunity be- 
veen the youth in a pioneer settlement and the 
ne in an older community with a modern, 
ully-equipped school; and then consider the 
reentage of rural youth who know no other 
1 than the one-roomed, ungraded school 
You can 


no other conclusion than that the effect must 


their home community. come 


serious in its long run results. In saying 

I am in no way reflecting on what has 
en done by our Department of Education 
er the last 25 years. It has placed Alberta 
the forefront of Canadian provinces as far 
However, the 
partment would be the first to admit that 


re needs to 


its system of education goes. 
be done, and they will make 
gress just as fast as you want them to, and 


as fast as the people are willing to pay for the 
service required. 

So far we have been unwilling to pay the 
price in dollars and cents. We probably have 
paid it many times over in other ways in com- 
petition with other industries and in the stern 
battle of life. 

If we are to have equality of educational 
opportunity in rural areas, we must be prepared 
to pay our teachers a salary that will attract 
the best minds in the country to the profession 
and encourage them to make it their life’s work. 
We must be prepared to provide fully equipped 
modern schools within reasonable access of all. 
We must provide a system of scholarships, so 
that-no youth who has the capacity will be 
denied the opportunity of the most complete 
training, in the field of his special aptitude. We 
must devise a curriculum better suited to the 
special needs of agriculture; we must devise 
and provide a system of vocational guidance 
that will direct the youths into those channels 
which their aptitudes will best serve. 

We must get over the idea that the school 
is for youth alone and to be used only five days 
per week. More and more the school should 
be the centre of community life and activity. 
Schools should be designed to serve the com- 
munity needs as well as the school needs—with 
recreation rooms, dining rooms, lecture rooms, 
film rooms, and radio equipment. The com- 
munity library and health centre should be 
there too. 


Teachers should be highly trained and 
selected with a view to their capacity to do a 
job as leaders in the community, as well as for 
their capacity in the classroom. Somewhere 
in their course of training, and at frequent 
intervals afterwards, they should have the 
opportunity of taking advanced training in 
leadership work, as well as in the academic 
field. 

The larger schools, whether situated in the 
village or town, or out of it, should become 
regular village colleges, capable of meeting not 
only the needs and desires of the children in 
the school, but also of their parents and all 
of the community’s interests. We have a long 
way to go yet in realizing to the full the 


potentialities of our schools as the complete 
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educational, social and cultural centres of our 


communities. When we do, we will have gone 


lar to answer one phase of the question, 


“Whither Agriculture”. 


Organization 

Next to education I think organization will 
play the most important role in answering the 
question. I am using this term in its most 
inclusive sense 


life. 


that of complete organization 
for farm That includes not only the 
organization of farm people, as an industrial 
and social group, but it includes organization 
on the farm itself, organization in the com- 
munity for community purposes, and organiza- 
take 


operation with other groups and communities. 


tion to advantage of services in co- 


Let us begin on the farm itself. The modern 
farm is a highly technical industrial unit calling 
for a tremendous variety of knowledge and 
specialized skills. In many cases today, the 


difference between success and failure on a 
farm, is to be found in management or organiza- 
tion. ‘Too many farms are poorly organized as 
to the amount, size and kind of equipment, in 
Others 
again are in poor balance as to the kinds and 


qualities of livestock. 


relation to the acreages cultivated. 
Others are badly organ- 
ized as to the layout of buildings for con- 
venience and labor-saving. All of these are im- 
portant factors, not only in determining profit 
ind loss, but in making for a comfortable and 
satisfving life. 


At the 


small communities today are organized to death. 


community level, too many of our 


They are broken down into innumerable small 


groups, all trving to do the with 


same things, 


ittle or no attempt to work together and do 


Too 


functioning as a series 


things as a community. many of our 


ies today are 


: +4 
OU 


of uncoordinated groups, with little or no co- 


operation between groups, and no planning to 
meet and solve community needs in a systematic 
way 

the com- 


Just as on the farm itself, so in 


munity, there can be no satisfactory progress 
unless the people are conscious of the short- 
comings and weaknesses, and so take steps in 
an organized way to meet community needs. 
The technique of the community council is 
one that should commend itself to every com- 


munity as a means of making the community 
a better place in which to live. Under this 
system, all organizations in the community 
have representation on a central community 
council, and that council, in consultation with 
its membership, surveys and analyses the needs 
of that particular community, and then deter- 
mines the priority to be given in meeting those 
needs. Such an arrangement provides in a 
democratic manner, the most effective means of 
assuring planned and orderly progress. 
Organization of the farmers themselves for 
social and economic purposes was never more 
important than today. Every other industry 
with which the farmer has to compete and do 


business is very highly organized. The 


farmers’ only chance of obtaining parity of 


position with other industries is through intel- 
ligently planned and effective organization. 


It is important that this organization be 
healthy and virile at the community or neigh- 
borhood level. It is easy enough to form a 
federation of agriculture where comparativel) 
few individuals are concerned with the actual 
mechanics of organization, but if that federation 
is going to be effective in representing you, it 
must have vigorous and healthy roots in the 
That 
If these 
local organizations are to thrive and be healthy, 
they must always see 


small communities throughout the land. 
is why the local group is important. 


that their programmes 
interests of all of the 
people who are associated with it. 


accurately reflect the 
Otherwis¢ 
individuals will lose interest and 


some soon 


break away. In general, I think a good deal 
more imagination and skill could be used in 
planning the average organizational programm 
than is being employed today. 

The evolution of the Canadian Federatio1 
of Agriculture has been a long step forward 
in the development of a voice for the Canadia: 
farm community. It has not come a moment 
too soon, because the voice of agriculture must 
he heard today, if the farming people are going 
to have their views and needs adequately served 
in the formulation of national policies. 

In connection with the Federation of Agri 
culture and farm organization, I want to sa) 
one word about the farm radio forum sponsored 


jointly by the C.A.A.E., the C.F.A., and the 
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B.C. ‘Here, in my judgment, is an un- 


jualled opportunity for wide-awake farm 
rganizations to use node —— edu- 
tior-andinforniation if “building up farm 
pinion, and in making that opinion effective in 
itional policy. I know of no easier and more 
fective way by which the farm people of 
Canada can democratically and effectively work 
ut solutions to their own problems, and at the 
same time speedily put their conclusions before 
those charged with framing national policy with 
respect to agriculture. 

One final word 4bout the importance of 
rganization. How many of you realize that 

is only through participation in an effective 
ommunity organization that we get a most 
mportant part of our training for democratic 
itizenship. It is through participation in the 
work of our organizations that our leaders gain 
Too much 
stress cannot be laid on using these organiza- 


experience and executive training. 


training schools for democratic 


ions as 


itizenship. 


Co-operation 

I suspect that many of you will feel, as I do, 
hat some of the answers to “Whither Agri- 
ulture” will be found in the principles and 
Farmers of Western 
Canada have demonstrated what can be done 


practices of co-operation. 


hrough producer co-operation in the marketing 
their grain, dairy, poultry and_ livestock 
roducts. They are beginning to make an im- 


+ 


t in the consumer field through the supply- 
ng of groceries, farm supplies, oil and credit. 


he organized farmer in business, his own 


usiness, is likely to play an increasingly im- 


tant role in the Canadian economy in the 
st-war period. 

\lready one can find on the markets and 
our stores a large number of products bear- 
¢ the Co-op label. These products vary all 
e way from aprons and batteries, to milk and 
uitter, and to tractors and gasoline. 

[he co-operatives have reduced the costs of 
istribution on many articles, and it will only 

a matter of time until co-operative factories 
e turning out many more articles of both con- 
umer and capital goods. 

\t the present time the farm people are 
howing great interest in other forms of co- 
peration, which may have significant and far- 


reaching results, if carefully studied before 
being put into practice. Among these are 
various kinds of co-operative medical services, 
co-operative insurance, including fire, life, and 
automobile ; commodity service co-ops provid- 
ing electric power, laundry services, bakery 
services, burial services and a host of others. 
The initial success of the co-operative com- 
munity farms sponsored by the United States 
Farm Security Administration, has excited 
widespread interest, and numerous tentative 
experiments are under way to try similar 
schemes without state aid in Alberta and 
There is great interest in the 
machine tractor 


Saskatchewan. 
stations of the 
collective farms of Russia, whereby power 


idea of the 
machinery is provided for a given area, and 
operated by people who do nothing else—in 
other words, specialization of labor has been 
introduced. Some people believe that co- 
operatively or publicly owned power machinery 
operating in units could cut the overhead cost 
of farm machinery by over 50%. Insufficient 
data is available at the present time to present 
conclusive evidence, but many farm groups are 
toying with the idea as a result of their exper- 
iences in neighborhood co-operation during the 
present man-power Crisis. 

Many people are convinced that co-operation, 
both as a way of business and a way of life, 
holds the key to a better world. Whether that 
is true in large measure or only in part, it is 
undoubtedly true that democratic, 
voluntary co-operation, the farm people will be 
able to help themselves to a richer return for 


their labors. 


through 


Government Legislation 
In an and _inter- 


dependent society, it is inevitable that legis- 


increasingly complex 
lation and government action will play a more 
important 
“Whither 


wheat. 


role in shaping the answer to 
Take the 
Most people will agree that the only 


way in 


Agriculture”’. case of 


sane which the international markets 


for wheat can be handled is on the basis of 
international agreement. That means market- 
ing quotas for the exporting countries. Market- 
ing quotas are in many cases likely to be 
associated in the future with price agreements— 
ceilings or floors or both. The establishment of 


floors, particularly, will inevitably carry with 
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them specific limits as to quality and quantity 
of the product to be taken. This in turn may 
necessitate the government saying where certain 
products will be grown and how much of each. 
Such a policy, although irksome at times, may 
be preferable to the sort of economic anarchy 
that prevailed in the world’s markets before 
the war. The Danes, a most democratic and 
freedom-loving people, adopted self-imposed 
and voluntary quotas as far as their production 
of hogs was concerned, many years before the 
present war. 

Our present bacon quota, negotiated under 
war-time conditions, may be a pattern that will 
he followed to an increasing extent in the post- 
war period. The recent bacon bonus is a recog- 
nition that if the 


national interest is to be 


served, the government cannot afford to allow 
the domestic price to fall below the cost of 
production. Thus the marketing of surplus 
products from Canadian farms is likely to 
become a matter of government, rather than 
private responsibility to an increasing extent 
in the post-war period. 

Recent discussions on National Farm Radio 
Forum indicate that opinion is almost unanim- 
ously in favor of some form of complete state 
health insurance. Social security measures, 
such as health insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, increased old age pensions at lower age 
limits, are all matters that governments, regard- 
less of the stripe, will be charged with imple- 
menting in larger measure in the very near 
future. Thus we sense a definite trend towards, 
first, a more equitable return for farm products 
on the one hand, and secondly, preparation for 
a greater measure of security against the haz- 
ards of life on the other. This will mean a 
higher rural standard of living. 


As a means of avoiding post-war unemploy- 


ment we are likely to see legislation introduced 
shortly to provide for a large national housing 
scheme and probably for a large programme of 
rural electrification. Other schemes are likely 
to initiate huge water conservation programmes 
and the extension of highways on an unpre- 
cedented scale. 

All of these projects are within the realm of 
federal or provincial government action, and 
as such are matters on which an articulate farm 
population can have great influence. 


International Agreements 

The final sphere of interest is that of inter- 
national relations and international trade. If 
agriculture is to prosper there must be no re- 
turn to the economic isolationism which 
dominated the foreign policy of so many coun- 
tries before the war. The welfare of the farm 
people is inevitably tied up with the freest 
possible exchange of commodities between the 
various countries of the world. We must 
recognize that if other people are going to take 
our goods we must be prepared to take theirs 
in exchange. This is a doctrine that has many 
powerful and vocal enemies even now, and we 
can expect them to become increasingly articu- 
late as the peace draws nearer. As people 
dependent to an unusual degree on an export 
market, Canadian 


even more than 
others, should realize that for them a recur- 


larmers, 


rence of the policies of economic isolationism 
Therefore, 
the better informed our farm people are on 
world affairs the better able will they be to 
gain a measure of justice for their cause when 


would mean depression and ruin. 


national policies are being formulated. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I would like to re-emphasize 
a statement that I have often made before. We 
possess in this western country abundant re- 
We 


have on every hand the raw materials which 


sources of every kind and description. 


are essential to the development of a high stan- 
dard of life. Added to this we have a people 
resourceful and skilled in the arts of production, 
who possess to an unusual degree those qualities 
of mind and heart which make for the growth 
of a rich culture and civilization. Through the 
development of a programme of improved edu- 
cation; through efficient organization for indi- 
vidual and community needs; through the 
application of co-operative principles on an 
increasing scale; and through the development 
of sound legislation for social security and 
equitable marketing conditions—all set in a 
frame work of international co-operation and 
understanding—we can face the future, secure 
in the knowledge that the answer to Canada’s 
question “Whither Agriculture” will be a pro- 
gressively rising standard of rural living. 
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The Farmers’ Parliament 
By E. A. 


T used to be said of the Presbyterian General 

Assembly that it was the most democratic, 
and the most efficiently conducted parliament 
n Canada. I have just returned after attend- 
ing the 8th Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, in Quebec City, and 
| confess to a very great admiration for the 
manner in which a federation representing such 
. diversity of interests manages to discuss and 
onsider them all with dignity, restraint and 
lue regard for democratic procedure. 

The Federation represents Provincial 
branches and commodity groups with total 
memberships of over 350,000. Very often 
ganizations of this kind are administered by a 
Board of Directors, and from the top down, 
but every Province in Canada has its branch 

the Federation, and under the Provincial 
organizations there are many county federa- 
tions. In principle the smallest group of farm- 
ers in the poorest county of Canada can if it 
wishes make its voice heard on the floor of 
the house. 

The framework of the C.F.A. is democratic- 
ally flexible, and the spirit within the frame- 
work is the living spirit of the Canadian farm 
people. This is no group of leaders “on the 
hills like gods together, careless of mankind”. 
These men and women delegates in annual 
plenary session are the articulation of the Cana- 
lian farmer’s hopes and aspirations as a citizen. 
They are concerned not only with price ceilings 
ind price floors, but with rural health, rural 
education, and the restoration of the farmer’s 
full share in the decencies of modern living. 


The of Mr. H. H. 


Hannam, was a statesman-like effort. In speak- 


Presidential address 
ng of post-war planning, Mr. Hannam pointed 
ut that “the establishment of a nation-wide 
production and marketing program for agri- 
ulture is one of the major issues in Canada 
the 
frst time be a top-most issue in the next 


today. In all probability it will for 


JYominion election”. Mr. Hannam then made 


CORBETT 


this significant comment, and if it is only half 
borne out by events it will mark an important 
step forward in the political future of this 
country: “The day of blind party allegiance is 
past. The upheaval of history’s most terrific 
conflict has done rather a thorough job in this 
respect. The Federation of Agriculture has 
maintained a strictly non-partisan position and 
will continue to do so. At the same time 
Federation leaders and members will give more 
careful scrutiny to the pre-election pronounce- 
ments of parties, and of candidates of all parties. 
More than ever before they will be guided by 
the calibre and record of performance of each 
candidate—campaign speeches should and will 
This trend is 
citizens become better informed”. 


count for less. inevitable as 

All resolutions and all discussions were on 
a high level of national and international under- 
standing. In fact it would be difficult to dis- 
cover anywhere a more competent group of 
representatives. They are less emotional, more 
realistic, and abler in debate than many groups 
of Canadians one meets in conference. 

To my mind one of the best speeches, if 
not the best, was that of Premier Godbout. 
This little man is possessed of enormous natural 
charm. In manner he reminds me of Laurier— 
gracious, urbane, warm-hearted. His speech at 
the banquet was, I think, completely spontane- 
ous. He spoke in French and in English, and 
every sentence was. packed with significance; 
and when, speaking of inter-racial problems, he 
said quite simply: “We have to live together, 
so why not be pleasant about it”, that quiet, 
casual, semi-humourous remark called up pro- 
longed applause. 

National Farm Radio Forum came in for a 
fair amount of consideration, perhaps as much 
as could be arranged in such a full program. 
sut in my opinion this national public voice of 
the Canadian farm people deserves a whole 
afternoon session in its own right. The leaders 
in the Canadian Federation 


undoubtedly interested in 


of Agriculture are 


the program but 
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many are only mildly interested. Yet time and 
experience and hard work on the part of a few 
has forged here for Canadian agriculture an 
educational medium unequalled in its pos- 
sibilities for community morale and national 
unity. A program of this kind is never static. 
It either gains in power and effectiveness or it 
loses ground. 

Mr. Paul Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture for the United States, was the 
guest speaker at the Annual Banquet. He gave 


Appleby, 


a thoughtful and comprehensive preview of the 
problems involved in the enormous task and 
responsibility of feeding the world during the 
post-war period, and emphasized the need of 
international good-will and complete coopera- 
tion if the job is to be successfully completed. 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture in 


the eight years since its organization has un- 


doubtedly become the official voice of Canadian 
agriculture. It can be, and probably will be, 
one of the most powerful organization 
in the Dominion. It has come to its k-1gdom 
for such a time as this. All the planning of a 
new world order must be based upon food 
supply, and organized agriculture will play a 
larger role in national and international affairs 
than ever before. 

As Mr. Hannam pointed out, “The task 
before us is not any longer that of striving for 
recognition and status, it is that of rising to 
the occasion and measuring up to what is pos- 
sible for us, and what is expected of us in a 
position of leadership and of power. This is 
our big chance, as Henry Wallace has said, 
‘Time will not wait. We cannot escape. The 
breath of the future is on us as it has never 
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been before’. 





News of the Forums 


NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM 


ATIONAL 


1 
+ 


he midst of its 


Farm Radio Forum is in 


most successful vear 


to date. In spite of gasoline rationing there are 
more groups 


meeting than ever before, and, 


is more significant, more groups are re 
their findings. In a typical week in 
, 660 reports were sent in to the pro 


Farm ki 
Canada approximately 10,000 farm peo 


rum offices. This means that 


| . - 
* met together on one evening, 


discussed the 
same questions reported their conclusions. 


It is impossible a Canadian winter for all 


the Forum 


oTo 


groups in the country to meet on 
any given Monday evening. It follows there- 
fore that the number of active groups consider- 
ably exceeds the number of reports received 
one week. 
The Forum Findings, as the Forum reports 
are called, provide the substance for the review 
broadcasts which are 


Radio 


a new feature of Farm 


Forum this vear. Instead of having a 


succession of broadcasts on various subjects as 
in other years, the Farm Forum programme 
now falls into five groups of four broadcasts 
each on The current 
February series, for instance, is on “The Rural 
The first 


the series deal with different aspects of the 


one central theme. 


Community”. three broadcasts in 
The fourth broadcast is called 
“What the Forums Say About It”. On this 
broadcast the provincial Forum secretaries re 
port 


main subject. 


in turn, on a national hook-up, what the 
Forums in their provinces have said on the 
subjects discussed in the three previous broad 
casts. 

This nation-wide report is most impressive 
It achieves two things. It provides a sample 
of farm opinion across Canada on matters of 
importance to farmers and consequently of 
national significance. This was _ particularly 
apparent in the review broadcast of the “Healt! 
Can Be Planned” series. The report to th 
nation on this occasion revealed very clearl\ 
that farmers want a national health insurance 
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an for Canada, and they want this plan to 
rovide equal benefits for all Canadians wher- 
ver they may live and whatever their income 
ay be. They consider also that preventive 
ither than curative medicine should form the 

isis of the national health plan. 

The second purpose achieved by the review 
roadcast is to give farm people in all parts 

Canada a sense of unity, of experiences 
shared, and of a common way of looking at 
things. As one weekly newspaper editor put 
t: “These Forums are making one big family 
f all the farmers of Canada, and the people of 
Sullivan (Grey County, Ontario) are learning 
ntimately what the people of the Okanagan 
Valley and the Restigouche district think of the 
problems which they also have discussed.” 

\ Farm Forum group in Ontario expressed 
the value of Farm Forum in this way: “It 
reates a community spirit. It is a way of talk- 
ng over our problems and expressing our 
iews nation-wide.” 


CITIZENS’ FORUM 


Every week about 13,000 copies of the study- 
uilletins for this project are sent out to Citi- 
7 000 to civilians and 
6,000 to men and women in the armed services 
the 

Ontario and 


is’ Forum members— 


the latter are circulated by Canadian 


egion Iéducational Services). 
Saskatchewan so far have the largest number 
registered civilian groups. Only about half 


the registered Forums, however, are yet 


ling in regular weekly reports. 
* 


British Columbia, the Parent-Teacher 
leration has assumed a large share of respon- 
Teachers 
local 
The reports of group discussion on 


he School Comes First” 


in promoting the Forums. 


well represented in many of the 
rums. 
show a lively con- 
on the part of everyone about improving 


educational system. Many excellent sug- 


tions mentioned neither in the study-bulletins 
the broadcast were sent in. Citizens’ 
ums are no rubber-stamps: they have plenty 


ideas of their own! 


All Winnipeg members of Citizens’ Forums 
are invited to attend Wednesday night “Film 
Forums” on the topic of the previous evening’s 
broadcast. 


A panel of leading citizens opens 


the discussion after the film has been shown. 
This event takes place in the Public Library, 
which features a book display on the subject 
of the evening. 


* * * 


Some Forums have already decided that 
action is demanded of them. 
of Killarney (Manitoba) Forums resolved 
“that the joint Study Groups have decided to 
appoint a committee to interview different 


An open meeting 


school board members to discuss the appoint- 
ment of a district health nurse”. . Kingston 
(Ont.) Forums held a public meeting, three 
days after the broadcast on housing, to discuss 
the state of housing in their city and what could 
be done about it. 


* * * 


A programme of broadcasts very similar to 
the Citizens’ Forum is being carried on the 
French network of the C.B.C. under the title 
“Préparons l’Avenir!” This is sponsored by 
the Council of “les Coopératives Fédérées”’. It 
began in January, and already 637 listening- 


groups have been organized in French Canada. 





CONTRIBUTORS 
DONALD CAMERON is Director of Extension at the 
University of Alberta. We reprint the major 
part of his recent address to the 35th Annual 
United Farm 


Convention of the Women in 
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CORBETT reports his impressions of the 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Federation of 


he attended in 


R. A. 
Agriculture which Ouebec last 


month. 


C. H. STEARN, Director of Extension, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., Reports the results 


of a questionnaire on community councils. 
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the University of Western Ontario, in London. 
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These Community Councils! 
By C. H. STEARN 


N' YNE has truly lived who has not success- 
fully threefold ordeal of 


25°44 9 2 
receiving, J. 


passed the 
1. preparing, 2. answering a 


questionnaire. All three experiences are 


fraught with dire temptations, and blessed is 
he who has withstood them. In the first, one 
is tempted to be arrogant and presumptuous ; 
in the second, to be indifferent; in the third, to 
repudiate both the honour conferred and the 
responsibility implied. 

When the [Executive of the 
Macdonald College 


a committee ‘“‘to 


C.A.A.E. at 


commissioned me to chair 


study the functionings of 


Adult 


in both rural and urban areas and 


Community Councils concerned with 
I<ducation 
to make the results of such study and evaluation 


available to the membership,” I knew at once 
that a questionnaire was being born and that 
most of the seven deadly sins would officiate at 
ts christening. But now that it has been pre 
pared, received, and answered, I wish to beg 
forgiveness for my presumption, to shrive many 
their indifference, and to thank most sin- 
who by careful filling in of the 
by helpful reference and by friendly 

and often quite charming letters showed that 
they understood this was no mere fact-collect 
ng poll, but a serious attempt to contribute to 
One 


indeed, that had the questionnaire 


i development already long overdue. 
might say, 
accomplished no more than to awaken a score 
of potential leaders across the Dominion to the 
fact that there was no organized Council of 


\dult 


even 


Education Agencies in their district (or 


within their ken, as appeared in some 
ses), then its distribution was wholly justi- 


d. And that in 


plish! One 


fact is what it did accom- 
that 


inifest themselves in due course. 


hopes other results will 


From re- 
ports received the leaven is already at work. 


| do not propose to submit a bony analysis 


he questions, the questioned, and the 


wers. I shall deal with the general result 


We wished to discover 


le questionnaire 


the extent and nature of the movement towards 
the formation of Community Councils whos 
central concern was “Adult Education broadly 
conceived.” So the first question was a direct 
one: “Do you know of any Community Coun 
cils in operation in your province?” The re 
plies varied according to the conceptions which 
the answerer had formed of the function of such 
a Council. . 

Let us take the answers of the city-dwellers 
first. The broadest conceptions of a Com 
munity Council’s functions came from Edmon 
ton and Hamilton. The aims of both are well 


expressed in the statement of the former: 
“Community betterment through planned com- 
munity study and action; ultimate objective: 
training for effective democracy in the Com 
munity.” These, like similar councils 

Lethbridge, Calgary, Medicine Hat, are more 
recent organizations and have couched thei 
objectives in broader terms than some, though 
it would be difficult to improve on the three 
headed programme of Montreal’s Community 


Park 


“Community Benefit’, and “to foster the spirit 


Council of Extension: “Cooperation”, 
of true Democracy and the Empire Spirit by 
propagating ideals of Christianity and law and 
order.” The noteworthy feature of this last 
We 
are, of course, not to assume that such is not 
shared by most, if not all, other Adult Edu 


cation agencies; 


pronouncement is its breadth of vision. 


but the statement attracts by 
its very audacity. 

For the 
accepted the invitation to report had limited 


most part, the councils whicl 


objectives. Some of these were local; but 


mostly the limitations were qualitative: aims 
were social, e.g. the correction of deficiencies 
in housing, town-planning, recreational facili 
ties. The phrase “promotion of social welfare” 
culled from one of the constitutions submitted, 
contains the additional idea of positive better 
what accommodation such 


ment, but a pro 


gramme provides for cultural goals was not 
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tated. Such councils find a parallel in the 
Neighborhood Councils which have made such 
eadway in the U.S.A. 

These lay greatest emphasis on the co- 
dination of social work; they work in close 
mtact with the schools, using to the full both 
uildings and staff, but they are not Com- 
munity Councils in our definition of the word, 
though they definitely qualify for membership 
und representation on such a council. Like our 
Councils of Social Agencies, they naturally 
belong to that well-defined group which need 
ot be specified here, but which is the obvious 
nucleus of all such more comprehensive 
‘ouncils. 

On the other side, we have those councils 
There 
re, it seems, still some who think of Adult 


vhose objectives are mainly cultural. 


fducation in purely cultural terms; the re- 
olies. 


however, indicate that this conception 


on the wane. Indeed the time may be at 


and when we shall be regretting that we were 
so ready to enlarge our definition of culture 
[t will all depend on the interpreters! But 
here is a real danger of the common people 
coming to regard Adult Education Councils, 
under whatever 


name they masquerade, as 


groups of well-meaning “higher-ups” who have 


1 


felt the call to civilize the masses by a pro- 


cramme of lectures, classes, exhibitions and 


recitals of good music. A western city, meet- 


Adult 


ttee, recently mustered representatives of the 


ng to organize an Education Com- 
al Council of Women, the Parent-Teachers’ 
\ssociation, the Radio, the University Exten- 
n Department, the W.E.A., and the Schools, 
the representatives of the Trades and 


thour Council and of the Boilermakers’ 


ion were absent. A similar council in Upper 
ida finds it hard to get Labour to send 

legates to the meetings. Perhaps this is 
a coincidence, but the warning is worth 
Adult 
w up through the people as a plant out of 
oil. The soil may stand in need of fer- 

But Adult like the 


it is impatient of transplanting. It 


Successful Education will 


unding. 


Education is 


grow from seed in the place where it is 
bloom, 
lf we turn to the answers from rural groups, 
find the emphasis all too strongly laid upon 


economic objectives. It achieves results in 
vigorous partnership and cooperation and we 
think we understand the reason! Or are farm- 
ers as such more tractable and more amenable 
to organization than other men? But that they 
are not complete materialists, some answers 
clearly showed. One group which comes very 
near to being a real Community Council 
couches its aims in the following terms: “To 
improve local rural economic and social con- 
ditions by a democratic programme of study 
and action.” Another gives in its objective the 
“improvement of the thinking and being of the 
farmers”; yet another, a very large organiza- 
tion, stresses “cooperation, education and ser- 
vice’, and “social and economic action” while 
one smaller group Wentworth 
County speaks of “educational studies” as well 
as “better farm organization.” 


isolated in 


Now, however low or exalted be our inter- 
pretation of the terminology of these manifestos 
—in other words, whatever might be the real 
motive behind such organizations, it is un- 
deniable that under those signs they do con- 
quer. The farmers’ organizations are so alive 
as to make the most active of urban councils 
seem moribund by comparisons. This is the 


impression one receives from reading the 
answers to the questionnaire and the letters 
which often accompanied them. And a mori- 
bund council is not a council at all. This raises 
the question: What constitutes the life-blood 
of a council? It also provides the answer: a 
clear objective. The agriculturists have one to 
hand. But what of the city-dwellers? Urban 
organizers have a real problem on their hands 

nothing less than the search for a common 
hunger and thirst after something that is desir- 
able and can be as useful to all sorts and con- 
ditions of citizens as, say, an 


egg-grading 
station is to a society of farmers. 

Only one urban organization seems to have 
The Hamilton 
Council of Adult Education Agencies has its 


an objective as concrete as that. 
course set for a Community Centre—any like- 
ness to an egg-grading station that may occur 
to the reader is purely accidental! There are 
more than fifty organizations in that city, meet- 
ing at regular intervals; all must find suitable 
accommodations for their meetings and most 
have their difficulties in this respect. 
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Hamilton lacks suitable modern auditoria;: 


has no fireproot art gallery; has outgrown its 
inuseum; needs a new arena; and some people 
City Hall 


No wonder the ¢ ouncil is * 


is more picturesque than 
P a! 11 
practical 


sold on” 
Community Centre, a building or group of 
g all or most of the 


1 . ‘ ‘ 
wuldings, incorporatin 


desiderata of those organizations that compose 
is more than post-war planning; it 

plan. And such plans serve to 
heterogeneous 


otherwise units. 


he questionnaires were circulated when the 
Citizens’ Forum was still in the prenatal state. 
Answers however, that 


showed, the study- 


group technique is almost universal; one can 
only hope that more and more organizations 
will come to realize that the varied programmes 


| 


of the Citizens’ Forum provide a common 
interest which may be as unifying as a common 
objective. 

Some interesting sidelights were cast on the 
relationship between councils and educational 
authorities. It seems the local education au- 
thority is consistently sympathetic, but not 


always practically helpful. In other words, 
there is no evidence, thus far, that city boards 
are willing to make grants of money to such 
councils as have been formed. Provincial De- 
partments of Education have given financial aid 
to agricultural groups, but cultural objectives 
do not appear to have moved urban authorities 
to play as generous a part. The taxpayers’ 
money must be spent as the average taxpayer 
wishes it to be spent—and what does the aver- 
age taxpayer wish it to be spent on? There’s 
the rub! 

Here we touch the central problem of all the 
organizations. There was nothing vague about 
the answers to question No. 16:—“Is there a 
definite financial problem in your case?” On 
the whole the agriculturists are satisfied; they 
pay for what they get; they get what they pay 
for. But urban councils are definitely in need. 
Unless they can afford at least a part-time secre- 
tary to organize meetings, distribute literature, 
make necessary contacts, they cannot begin to 
lay the foundations of what, given the buildings 
which will later be secured, should develop into 
a real Community Centre where citizens of all 

still retaining membership in a multi- 
and 


of organizations, as is natural 


human, will foregather for recreation of bod 
and mind alike, as members of a community. 

The University can never take the place « 
such 


a centre. When asked if they wishe 


assistance from the local university, one grou 


said they would welcome help of “the prope 


kind”; another that they had not- considers 
the question, another that it had not been dis 
cussed. All of which replies were not particu 
larly thrilling to a Director of Extension! Bu 
perhaps they were right. Wise directors ar 
prepared to help when asked, rather than try t 
take control of a thing that should 


itself. 


grow oO 
Not bu 


what direction is sorely needed in all 


First the blade and so on. 
these 
undertakings. 

In her excellent booklet on “Adult Educatio: 
Councils of America” (very kindly sent to me 
Miss M. E. 


School, Washington, 


Aiton of the 
a. 
Ruth Kotinsky sounds a wise warning for two 


unsolicited by 
Americanization 


classes of Adult Education enthusiasts against 


“hogging’’ such movements in order to pro 
May | 
One 


is the Director of Extension; the other is the 


mote their own particular interests. 
with bated breath name both of them? 


Librarian. 

Incidentally, while every director of Exten 
sion answered my questionnaire and some wrote 
letters, seven librarians out of thirteen ignored 
it altogether. And yet it would seem that the 
librarians (with due attention to Miss Kotin- 
sky’s caveat!) are the most naturally fitted to 
inspire and guide any movement toward Coun 
cils of Adult Education. 

In conclusion may I emphasize the necessity 
of some form of subsidy from governmental, 
preferably federal, sources. The Community 
Council and Community Centre projects call 
for trained leaders, as really as do the groups 
banded together under the Federation of Agri 
culture, for instance. Such leaders should be 
specialists, selected for this particular purpose 
and schooled with their future responsibilities 
There should be no hesi 
tation about spending Mr. Taxpayer’s money 


definitely in mind. 


on both the Community Centre and on the 
leaders, but it is greatly to be desired that he 
should so wish it! Hence the need of more 
and more information and education—and per 


haps for more questionnaires ! 
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OPINION 








Editor, 
p FOR [ HOUGHT, 


8 College St., Toronto. 


Madam, 
have 
st. 


admired your publication, Foop For 


since I first subscribed to it three years 


more ago. | believe it to be one of the most 
nuine and worthwhile factors in public edu- 
tion today. It has seemed to me indeed, that 
t deserves and could be so promoted as to acquire 
ereater reading-public than I presume it to have 
present. 
[ crave your permission, nevertheless, to suggest 
o criticisms. I believe the abandonment of the 
feature-article has detracted more than a 
from its interest and importance. And 
condly, I think it should by now have published, 
some form or other, a study of one of the most 
isic difficulties under which our society labours, 
:., the isolation of farmer from worker and the 
solationism which, in the case the farmer 
especially, has resulted therefrom. I would like 
to address you at some length upon this subject 
the hope of reminding you of its importance 
nd of the fact that your Association is almost 
uniquely well placed to throw the light of objec- 
ity upon it. 
The fundamental fact that neither farmers 
x workers have anything approaching an ade- 
uate appreciation of each others’ situation, prob- 
ms, or aims; 


of 


is 


and that they are in consequence 
1 apt to adopt attitudes of mutual suspicion or 
stility, to their common loss. It should be 
dded that these attitudes are far more widespread 
ong farmers than among industrial workers. 
Now in modern economic society the inter- 
lependence of farmer and city-dweller is basic and 
nescapable, and can be ignored only to the pre- 
lice not only of these two great classes but of 
ciety as a whole. The specialization inseparable 
m modern conditions of production is one of 
root-facts of the life of all of us, and is ever 
nereasing in degree. It has 
rm, and even the mixed farm. 


( 


affected even the 
I suppose a large 
jority of our farmers depend upon the city 
en for the staff of life; a great many rely upon 
e worker to supply them with fuel; all depend 
him for a large number of things, every one of 
ich within living memory was produced on the 
m itself. 
endent 


The city-worker is even more de- 
the than versa. The 
rmer’s dependence is neither so great in extent 
rr so unqualified by all 


on farmer vice 


possible alternatives: 


farmers produce some of the essential of living, 
and almost all could, within a matter of months, 
produce all or most Nearly all city- 
workers produce none of them: no city-worker 
produces, or could produce, enough of them to keep 
body and soul together. 


ot them. 


These two great classes—amounting together to 
over three-quarters of our people 
civilized lives without each other. 
are living 


cannot live 
At present they 
largely without each other, and that is 
reason why the bulk of each of them is 
a civilized life——by which of course | 
mean a life fit for a civilized human being in 
modern conditions of production. Neither class 
can be prosperous, unless very temporarily, unless 
the other is too. 


one great 
not living 


If the freedom of one of them 
is restricted, so will the other’s also be diminished. 

Above all, we must face up to the fact that a 
society in which the two greatest classes are at 
odds, or in which one is favoured at the expense 
of justice to the other, is an unhealthy society and 
cannot enjoy the prosperity or the security which 
might otherwise be its Nor this 
merely a question of the economic standard of 
living. 


portion. is 
It might be, if both classes were already 
in possession of the requirements for civilized liv- 
ing; but neither is. It is therefore not only their 
interdependence, but even their need—their need 
of a just share of the nation’s wealth, both 
material and spiritual—which demands their co- 
operation and should enlist the efforts of all real 
patriots to work for their co-operation. 

of these have an added 
importance for those of our provinces the bulk of 
whose farm-produce normally consumed at 
as also of course for those workers any- 


Some considerations 
is 
home 
where whose output is wholly or mainly for the 
home-market. Those who, like the grain-farmers 
in the West and various kinds of industrial work- 
ers, look to the export trade as their chief outlet, 
are obviously less dependent their fellow- 
Even such, however,—in the world as 
may well (I hope I am not unduly 
pessimistic ) continue indefinitely to be—even such 
should reflect that security, even if not maximum 
prosperity, begins at home, and can be achieved 
only to the extent that we give due effect to the 
interdependence of our two great classes. 
Ignorance of each other is undoubtedly the chief 
factor in keeping our farmers and workers apart 
and, all too often, estranged. i 


on 
citizens. 
it is and 


Mere distance 
space coupled with the low standard of living so 
far achieved by the majority of both classes, is 
one of the reasons for this ignorance. 


In 


Ignorance 
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fosters prejudice and prejudice is self-increasing. 
Both are nourished by the misinformation so 
liberally fed to them by the periodical literature, 
mostly newspapers and magazines, which consti- 
tutes the bulk, when not the whole, of the reading 
material of so many Canadians. Most of these 
periodicals are influenced or controlled in their 
editorial policy and their selection and slanting 
of news by interests hostile to labour. 

It seems to me that your Association, concerned 


as it is to supply real information to the adult 
members of our community, uninfluenced by 
partisan or religious or economic or any other 
sectional affiliations, and possessed of established 
media for public education, is most favourably 
placed for shedding light upon this extremely 
important problem, and should consider it a public 
duty to do so. 
Yours very truly, 
R. E. K. PEMBERTON. 








REVIEW AN 


D COMMENT 











A Man and His Job, the feature on the current 
trade union circuit, demonstrates again the ability 
of the National Film Board to produce lively and 
vital films, superior both in presentation and in 
content to the British and American documentaries 
which have often been shown on the trade union 
programmes. All in all, this is by far the best 
film put on the trade union circuit during its 
eleven months of operation. Its closest rival would 
be Our Film on the first programme, but there the 
presentation of material on labour- 
management production committees was greatly 
a noisy and almost unintelligible 


important 


handicapped by 
sound track. 

A Man and His Job must be something of a 
landmark in National Film Board productions. 
It is the first to distinct that the 
potentially very rapidly growing 
audience of trade union members was taken into 


bear signs 


large and 
consideration when the film was being produced. 
It is one of the first experiments in a long-range 
educational film 
pletely 


programme. It gets away com- 


from the pattern what has been used so 


extensively in the war morale films—in the whole 


picture there is not one wheel whirring or one 
hooting! FE.ven the special conditions of war- 


run 


time manpower and selective service are touched 


only 


incidentally. 
A Man and 


plentv of 


His Job 


suspense 


is excellent. 
and human 
Both film and commentary can be fol- 
The pattern is simple: the first half 
takes us back, with bitter honesty, to the Great 


T 


action, 
interest 
lowed easily 
the second half shows the new system 
The 
by contrasting the 
Toe Martin, skilled machinist, dur- 
ing two periods of unemployment. 


of unemployment insurance in operation. 


bound together 


two parts are 


expert lence of 


The first period, the hungry thirties, is handled 


a masterly way. The heart-breaking, weary 


search for work, the breadlines, the demonstrations, 
the numbing fear of men coming to realize that 
their skill is not wanted, the mounting desperation 
as the “no help wanted” signs multiply—nothing 
is left out. 

But the effectiveness of this section makes the 
second part all the more of an anti-climax; it 
points up the dilemma of government film pro- 
ducers assigned to put the best possible face on an 
inadequate government policy. The problem is 
raised correctly as one of jobs—enough good jobs 
to go around, the right to work, to use one’s skill, 
to play a part in the progress of the country. But 
the answer is much more modest: employment 
offices to portion out a little more smoothly the 
jobs that are going, and unemployment insurance 
to spread the cost of lost time over all the workers 
instead of a few. If the solution had been as com- 
prehensive as the problem, this film could have 
been the best morale-builder of the war. But the 
Film Board deserves credit for raising the real 
It can hardly be blamed because the solu 
which have been officially adopted are 
inadequate. 

In the meantime A Man and His Job will serve 
two very useful purposes workers. It 
explanation of the way to go about applying for 


issue. 
tions 


among 


benefits under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
is clear and straight-forward. This is extremely 
useful at the present time since very few of the 
workers who are likely to be the victims of at 
least short-time lay-offs as war demands chang: 
have had any experience with the Act. The ex 
planation of the worker’s right to appeal decision 
and to refuse unfair jobs is particularly wort! 
while. For a trade union audience, however, 
more direct reference to the right of representatio: 
through the union officers would have been appre 
ciated. Even though the central problem is left 
unanswered, it is sure to provoke plenty of di 
cussion around the union halls. 


LW. 
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FOR AMERICAN CONSUMPTION 

Pageant of 

lerriman Peck. Longmans Green 
ronto, 1943 $4.00. 

is a book designed primarily for the general 

in the United States. Though historical in 

ttern it is no “historian’s study”, the author tells 

Rather is it an effort to portray in popular 


Canadian History, by Anne 
and Co., 


370 pp. 


the broad sweep of Canada’s rise to nation- 


Mrs. Peck is an experienced popularizer, 


this is 


a sympathetic attempt to rouse real 


rest in Canada amongst Americans, to stim- 
te its readers to further study of their northern 
ighbor. The author’s stvle is colorful, flows 


and is easily read. The illustrations are 


‘nt. 
Canadians there can be no new information 
Mrs. Peck 
“will accept this interpre- 
story by an 


book; nor is there meant to be. 
that Canadians 
of their 


enthusiastic friend 


the border” as a proper version to present 
the people of the United States. As far as I 
should have 


t Canadians 


ee she to believe 


every reason 


will consider this volume a valu- 
‘ontribution to good feeling and better under- 
ding between the The 


one, reflecting views com- 


two countries. inter 


tation 1s an accurate 
nlv expressed by those who speak and write for 
| treated with 
Canadian feel 


Controversial points are 
ind fairness to all concerned. 
important issues are correctly appraised 
doubtless true, that 
vill resent this book as being 


however, some Cana- 
a romanticized 
of Canadian history, as emphasizing the 
lorful and strange at the expense of the ordinary 


ind stable. 


pression of CC 


Thev mav sav that this book will give 
. Canada as a picturesque and 


developed country whereas she wishes to be 
as a mature nation ready to play an impor- 
i affairs. The 


Canadian scene are not elaborated 


modern world com- 
be; nor is the political scene more 
ketched truth in 
aimed at an 


There is 
book not 


to nothing of 


some 
this 
ws next 
ired little? This lack of concern 
American weakness as Cana 
Will this book help to remedy it? 
well be thankful 


but is 


Canada, 
is an 


Canadians may 
such a sympathetic voice. 


RicHarD M. SAUNDERS 


SEP 


ever-growing participation of 
in the C.A.A.E. 

The second issue, January 1944, contains inter- 
esting departments on the theatre, formal courses 
in adult education, circulating libraries, educational 


French-Canadians 


film circuits, domestic science courses, music and 
photography. News of current activity and en- 
couragement of worthwhile projects should make 
his little journal a spearhead in the 
section of the Canadian 


French 
Association for Adult 
Education, not only in the Prairie provinces, but 
in other parts of French Canada. 


PAMPHLETS 
Future For Fighters, by E. A. Corbett. Canadian 
Affairs. (Can. Ed.), Vol. 1, No. 2, Feb. 1, 
1944. Wartime Information Board, Ottawa. 
Here is the most readable account yet published 
of the government’s rehabilitation plans for ex- 
servicemen. Appropriately enough it appears in 
one of the bulletins specially prepared for edu- 
cational use in the Armed Services stationed in 
Canada. 
succeeded at a 


Dr. Corbett has 


task: he has summarized legislative provisions in 


none-too-easy 


a way which is always interesting and intimately 
related to problems as the serviceman sees them. 

The Bulletin itself reaches a new high in the 
educational material 
Cartoons quite worthy of the New Yorker maga- 


presentation of 


attractive 
‘ine enliven the pages. A two-page chart sum 
marizes the government regulations in vivid form 
Che first page carries a Quiz on practical aspects 
of rehabilitation. Suggested additional reading is 
a notable improvement on most bibliographies—it 
selects only material which is readily available, 
short, and simply written. 


Jack and Jacques, A Scientific Approach to the 
Study of French and Non-French Thought, by 
Wilfred Sanders. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1944. 
50c. 

Phis little booklet presents the first complete report 

of Canadian Gallup Poll findings. As the title 

these 
l-rench-Canadian and English-Canadian opinions. 

Mr. Sanders contrasts the outlook of the “T'weedle 

Pwins” 


indicates, findings are broken down into 


Jack and Jacques, on every subject fron 
This part of the 
pamphlet is clear-cut and entertaining. It suffers 
only from the limitation inherent in this type of 
fact-finding: the 


national hockey to rationing. 


average always conceals the 


extremes. A “typical” opinion never fits any 
citizen exactly. 
rhe section is 
commentary, ot the 
i IIs. 


~— 


second a presentation, without 
tatistics compiled from the 
Everyone interested in public affair vill 
facts most useful. 


icse 


J.H.M 
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Reproductions of Famous Paintings 


Readers will be interested in the following list of the famous 


Canadian paintings which have been reproduced by the silk-screen 
method and are being exhibited to the troops abroad. (See Donald 
Buchanan’s article “Canadian Art Follows Its Armed Forces Abroad”’ 
in “Food For Thought’, December 1943.) 


These reproductions are available in Canada through the 
National Gallery, Ottawa, for educational use in schools, libraries, 


etc. 


litle 
Quebec Village 
Bon Echo 
Wild Geese 
Port au Persil 
Ontario Village 
Evening—Nipigon 
Beech Woods 
The Plowman 
Windswept 
Haliburton Village 
Veterans of the Sea 
Return From Easter Mass 
Victoria Glacier 
Mist Fantasy 
B.C. Indian Village 
The Ferry, Quebec 
Isles of Spruce 
Northern River 
March in the Birch Woods 
Swallow Tail, Grand Manon 
Maligne Lake 
Maple Lake, Haliburton 
White Water 


Artist 
A. Y. JACKSON, LL.D. 
CHAS. COMFORT, R.C.A. 


.THOREAU MACDONALD 


B. COGHILL HAWORTH, O.S.A. 
A. J. CASSON, R.C.A. 

YVONNE McKAGUE ROUSSER, A.R.C.A. 
F. S. HAINES, R.C.A. 

J. S. HALLAM, A.R.C.A. 

L. A. C. PANTON, A.R.C.A. 
LEONARD BROOKS, A.R.C.A. 
J. E. SAMPSON, A.R.C.A. 
ALBERT E. ROBINSON 

W. J. PHILLIPS 

J. E. H. MACDONALD, R.C.A. 
J. W. G. MACDONALD 

J. W. MORRICE, R.C.A. 
ARTHUR LISMER, A.R.C.A. 
TOM THOMSON 

CLARENCE GAGNON 

J. HUMPHREY 

LAWREN S. HARRIS 

H. S. PALMER, R.C.A. 

FRANK CARMICHAEL, R.C.A. 
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